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Once  Loved  a  Woman, 
A  Child  I'm  Told 


by 

MICHAEL 

GREENE 


T  HROUGH  the  camera  the  train  rushes,  rattling  with  its  red  lights 
maddened  and  tightened  on  him.  Candy  wrappers  claw  desperately  the 
concrete  platform  and  struggle  to  escape.  The  screeching  tightens  on 
him.  The  train  stops.  Stephen  adjusts  the  camera  and  waits. 

The  linear  walls  of  the  tunnel  are  geometric,  moving  inexorably 
toward  each  other  according  to  the  eye,  standing  parallel,  facing  to¬ 
gether  with  unwinking  green  lights.  Above,  the  city  is  rock,  buildings 
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following  each  other  in  immense  plane  surfaces,  crowding  the  streets, 
bulking  together,  imaged  upward  in  line. 

Other  trains  rattle  beneath  the  heavy  negro  pavements  and  Stephen 
waits  for  them,  to  record  their  rattling  passage. 

Winter  was  pale  frost  and  pine  bark.  He  would  have  met  her  there 
but  it  was  under  the  city  near  Christmas.  Torn  ribbons  fluttered  on 
the  floor  of  the  station  and  the  whole  city  had  exploded  out  of  doors, 
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trampling  the  streets,  moving  in  hordes  past  window  images,  by  the 
policemen  in  white  gloves,  through  the  bells  and  flurries  of  a  monstrous 
record  player  on  the  roof  of  some  Christmas  store. 

In  the  station  Stephen  was  with  some  others  as  they  waited  for  the 
shaking  trains  with  a  gaudy  Christmas  joy.  They  met  some  girls  with 
thick  coat  bundles,  tucked  behind  red  scarfs  with  white  tassels  dangling 
on  the  outside. 

“Barbara,  this  is  Stephen.”  He  was  introduced. 

She  was  Antigone,  perfect  for  the  part  of  Antigone,  slender  and 
innocent  and  child-like. 

“Would  you  die  to  bury  your  brother  ?”  he  asked  her,  as  though  a 
piece  of  soil  would  bind  them. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  know  something  like  that?”  she  said. 

“I’m  Creon,”  Stephen  laughed. 

Her  voice  was  very  quiet  and  soft  as  though  she  were  afraid  of  speak¬ 
ing.  “Do  you  always  ask  questions  like  that?” 

On  Tuesday  he  goes  to  film  the  beach,  trying  to  imagine  his  eye  as 
a  camera;  all  that  is  present  then  is  masses  of  weight  and  washes  of 
color.  From  out  of  the  skull  hole,  to  the  left,  there  is  a  curving  area  of 
no  color  which  blends  in  to  spacelessness.  The  washes  of  color  move  in 
tighter  but  they  are  pale  and  indistinguishable.  In  front  of  the  pupils 
the  colors  seem  to  blend  and  move  together.  The  wash  of  the  water 
and  the  breeze  make  him  dream. 

Later  he  films  empty  beaches  and  a  wheeling  gull.  It  has  been  too 
long  now.  The  camera  clicks. 

Barbara’s  voice  was  dimuted,  like  the  soft  notes  from  a  piano.  “I 
have  this  theory  about  personalities.  Whenever  I  am  with  someone 
I  radiate  their  personality.  This  is  why  I  don’t  think  that  two  people 
who  don’t  have  any  personality  or  two  people  who  do  have  personalities 
could  ever  get  along.  When  I’m  in  a  crowd  I  feel  helpless.  There’s 
nothing  I  can  .  .  .  it’s  impossible  to  radiate  all  of  their  personalities.” 

“If  that  were  true  it  would  mean  that  there  is  no  you,  that  you  don’t 
have  any  personality  of  your  own.  You’d  be  just  like  a  mirror,”  Stephen 
told  her. 

“Maybe  that  is  what  I  am,”  she  answered. 

Mirror,  Mirror,  Mirror.  In  his  movie  there  is  just  himself.  He  films 
himself,  or  rather  the  reflection  of  himself,  in  the  mirror  with  his 
camera.  He  faces  into  the  mirror  while  the  camera  clicks,  wondering 
who  is  behind  the  mirror,  if  that  is  where  she  hides  from  him.  The 
camera  is  like  a  malevolent  beast  curled  in  his  chest  unwinding  rolls 
and  rolls  of  celluloid. 
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The  snow  was  like  the  soft  blankets  that  children  sleep  on.  Stephen 
and  Barbara  went  looking  for  a  unicorn,  leaving  only  wet  prints  behind 
them. 

“If  we  find  a  unicorn  you’ll  have  to  cut  your  golden  hair  and  give  it 
for  a  bridle,”  Stephen  told  her. 

“And  you’ll  have  to  tame  him,”  she  answered. 

Stephen  fixes  his  camera  into  the  front  of  the  car  and  films  miles  of 
white-ribboned  highways  running  toward  him,  rushing  beneath  the 
car,  traveling  back  past  him,  away.  He  films  the  roads  at  high  speeds 
as  though  the  camera  were  trying  to  escape. 

“You  are  beautiful,”  he  told  Barbara  once,  “and  you  are  beautiful 
and  full  inside  without  even  knowing  it.  It’s  me  who  makes  you  empty.” 

“No,”  she  answered  him  and  their  car  fled  faster.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  rear  view  mirror  but  blackness. 

“Everyone  is  afraid,”  he  said,  “because  you  are  filled  with  the  night.” 

There  was  something  innocent  in  her  and  at  times  he  thought  that 
she  really  would  see  a  unicorn  while  he  would  not. 

Stephen  walks  on  grass  hills  and  films  the  night,  lying  on  his  back 
with  the  camera  aimed  at  the  sky. 

He  is  dreaming  this: 

People  used  to  believe  that  the  sky  was  a  huge  bowl  covering  the  earth 
and  that  the  stars  were  the  reflected  fires  of  men.  The  reflecting  bowl 
returns  its  lights.  If  there  is  anything  outside  of  that  bowl  please  let 
it  be  seen  in  my  film. 

“If  you  are  a  mirror  why  can’t  I  see  myself  in  you?”  he  asked  her. 
“All  that  I  can  see  is  gentle.” 

Her  eyes  showed  her  and  she  never  knew  him  and  he  never  knew  her. 

“What  do  you  want  to  see?”  she  asked  him. 

“You,”  he  said. 

“You  never  will.” 

At  home  in  his  dream  he  sees  her  car,  wrenched  and  pillaged,  cloth 
dripping  with  red,  shattered  glass  that  crunches  on  the  highway,  rasped 
metal  cutting  through  white  skin. 

“See  me,”  he  begged.  “See  me.  Please.” 

He  knelt  down  and  the  glass  cut  into  his  knees,  slicing  through 
marrow  and  bone,  bone  and  marrow. 

“See  me.  See  me.” 

He  rocks  back  and  forth  sobbing. 

“Please  see  me.  Let  me  see  myself.” 
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The  cracks  spread  like  a  jagged  spider  waiting  for  him  on  the  surface 
of  the  blue  mirror.  His  hand  was  bleeding  as  he  pulled  it  back. 

“Bitch, ”  he  moans  softly,  holding  the  camera  tightly  to  keep  it  from 
slipping.  His  other  palm  was  wet  from  the  warm  blood. 

“Bitch,  bitch,  bitch,”  he  moans  while  the  camera  records  the  broken 
mirror. 


Barbara — 

and  the  place  was 
God!  Where  was  the  place 
and  the  time 

Well  it  was  late 
and  the  sun  rose 
Wow 

— Bruce  D.  Gormley 
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ISAIAH’S  DREAM 

Three  hundred  years  ago  my  people,  free, 

Were  rulers  of  the  world. 

We  too  held  slaves;  their  chains,  though  loosed 
A  hundred  years  before,  still  weighed  them  down,  in  tears. 
Time  sifted,  waited,  watched;  and  we — 

We  saw  our  fault,  and  pushed  the  stone  ahead 
For  justice’  sake — or  so  we  thought. 

Too  late  we  saw  our  danger,  and  were  crushed: 

Now  master  is  the  slave; — the  slave,  the  master  .  .  . 

The  wheel  that  you  helped  push  has  ground  full  circle  once; 
Now,  even  as  you  walk  away,  it  grinds; — 

And  we,  oppressed,  await  our  turn  again  .  .  . 

— P.  A.  Thibodeau 
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1  WENTY-FOUR  minutes  (best  time)  over  wooded  winding  roads  to 
work.  Dusty  peach-white  old  Studebaker  turned  left  up  the  short  incline 
and  parked  under  the  oak  tree  in  the  lot  beyond  the  garage  and  work¬ 
shop.  The  main  building  of  the  hospital  white  and  majestic  in  the  cool 
late  autumn  quarter  of  seven  morning  air.  A  palace  for  hollow  sorrow 
and  empty  minds. 

Joe  whose  last  name  I  never  knew  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  stove 
to  cook  the  sausages  for  the  patients  to  eat  or  not  without  caring  or 
tasting  or  knowing. 

Good  morning,  Joe.  Yes,  very  cold  for  this  time  of  year:  not  even 
December  yet.  I  had  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  mine  started  too.  Hope 
the  coffee’s  ready. 

Joe  made  lousy  coffee,  barely  worth  stopping  for  on  the  way  up  to 


the  ward.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  patients  did  not  tell  the 
difference. 

Seven  o'clock.  Better  go  right  up  because  it’s  Tuesday  and  Mrs. 
Green's  probably  on. 

Good  morning,  Marie.  I’m  pretty  well,  I  guess.  Yes,  I'll  bring  it  up 
to  her.  No,  I  wasn’t  here.  Yesterday  was  my  day  off. 

So  she's  on  as  I  thought.  God  knows  my  job  is  difficult  enough  even 
without  her  persistent  campaign  to  make  every  second  of  my  life  miser¬ 
able.  Green  wants  me  to  break  so  she  can  lock  me  up  in  one  of  the 
seclusion  rooms  and  laugh  at  me  through  the  little  wired  window  in 
the  door. 

Hello,  Mrs.  Green.  Marie  sent  up  the  night  report.  I  didn’t  ask  her. 
It  was  all  right.  I  just  stayed  home  and  caught  up  on  a  little  reading. 
My  day  off  doesn't  seem  to  mean  much  any  more.  I  guess  you’re  right, 
but  I  just  keep  thinking  how  the  patients  don’t  have  anything  to  do. 
I  almost  feel  guilty  being  free  to  go  where  I  want.  No,  you’re  right; 
I  suppose  I’m  only  kidding.  Yes,  I’ll  make  sure  that  he  eats  everything. 

Who  does  she  think  she’s  fooling?  Green  could  care  less  if  all  the 
patients  went  without  food  for  a  week  and  died  of  starvation.  But 
sure  as  hell  she’d  blame  me  for  the  whole  passive  massacre.  After  she’s 
taken  care  of  John?  I’m  surprised  that  he  still  has  any  brain  left  to 
think  at  all. 

John  .  .  .  John,  wake  up  now,  it’s  almost  time  for  breakfast.  Let 
me  crank  your  bed  up  so  you  can  sit  straight  with  the  tray  on  your 
lap.  Come  on,  John,  keep  your  head  up  against  the  pillow.  There,  that’s 
a  little  better.  Sit  nice  and  still  and  I’ll  be  right  in  with  your  breakfast. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  staff  does  here  when  I’m  not  around,  but 
John  looks  almost  as  bad  this  morning  as  when  they  first  admitted  him. 
It  seems  I  have  to  start  from  scratch  every  week.  That  Mrs.  Green 
probably  spent  the  whole  day  cleaning  her  fingernails  with  one  of  the 
patient’s  files.  I’ll  bet  she  didn’t  even  try  to  help  John  once. 

Here  we  are,  John.  The  cook  made  a  special  meal  for  you  this  morn¬ 
ing  so  you  can  get  all  better  and  get  out  of  this  place  in  no  time  at  all. 
Orange  juice,  eggs,  sausages,  toast  and  coffee.  You’re  far  too  valuable 
a  person  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  a  hospital.  We’ve  got  to  make 
you  stronger  than  you  ever  were  before. 

That’s  good,  John,  now  drink  a  little  of  the  coffee.  Fine.  I  can  see 
that  you  and  I  are  going  to  be  very  good  friends.  Just  one  more  sausage 
to  go.  We’ll  get  along  famously,  because  I  know  how  you  feel  and  what 
you’re  going  through,  even  if  nobody  else  does. 

How  in  holy  hell  did  Mrs.  Green  ever  become  a  registered  nurse, 
especially  a  psychiatric  one.  The  patients  need  love  and  understanding, 
but  she  has  a  natural  dislike  for  anyone  but  herself.  Man,  does  that 
disturb  me. 
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All  finished,  John?  Good.  I’ll  bet  you’re  feeling  much  better  already. 
Pretty  soon  you’ll  be  as  good  as  new.  Why,  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
in  another  week  or  so  you  were  just  as  well  as  I  am.  Yes  sir,  that’s 
how  much  confidence  I  have  in  you,  John.  Don’t  disappoint  me  now. 
I  want  you  to  be  as  healthy  and  as  sound  as  I  am  in  just  one  more 
week  .  .  .  one  more  week  .  .  .  one  week  .... 

.  .  .  Good  morning,  Doctor  Andrews.  You  can’t  imagine  how  pleased 
I  am  that  you  came  to  see  me.  I’ve  been  asking  to  talk  with  you  all 
morning,  but  Mrs.  Green  just  ignores  me.  Certainly,  I’m  feeling  won¬ 
derful:  perfectly  sound  in  every  way.  Depressed?  Of  course  not!  I  try 
to  be  as  cheerful  as  possible  in  my  work.  Why  only  yesterday  I  led  all 
the  patients  on  the  ward  in  singing  Christmas  carols.  You  told  me 
yourself  that  the  attendants  are  to  be  pleasant  and  friendly  at  all  times, 
and  not  to  antagonize  the  patients.  Not  working?  .  .  .  taking  a  rest  for 
a  while?  What  in  God’s  name  are  you  talking  about?  There’s  absolutely 
nothing  the  matter  with  me !  That’s  not  true !  Mrs.  Green  told  you  that. 
She’s  a  liar,  a  damn,  damn  liar.  Wait  a  minute,  Doctor,  don’t  leave 
yet.  You’ve  got  to  help  me.  I  must  get  out  of  bed  now.  It  must  be  long 
past  seven  and  I’m  supposed  to  be  on  the  ward.  Mrs.  Green,  what  did 
you  let  him  go  for?  You  knew  I  wasn’t  finished  talking  with  him! 
You  did  it,  Mrs.  Green.  You  told  Doctor  Andrews  that  I  was  out  of 
my  mind,  and  he  believed  you.  You  made  him  think  that  I  had  a  harm¬ 
ful  effect  on  John  and  the  other  patients,  when  actually  I  was  the  only 
one  that  could  help  them.  You’re  getting  back  at  me  because  I  know 
the  truth.  I  hate  you !  Come  back  in  here,  Green !  Where  the  hell  do  you 
think  you’re  going?  I  am  talking  to  you!  Get  me  out  of  these  restraints 
this  instant  so  I  can  get  back  to  work.  There’s  got  to  be  someone  on 
the  floor  who’s  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  patients. 

Oh  God,  no,  Mrs.  Green!  You’re  not  going  to  give  me  a  shot.  You 
just  want  to  put  me  out  cold  so  you  can  go  back  in  your  office  and  finish 
cleaning  your  fingernails.  Get  away  from  me,  Green!  No,  no,  no  ...  . 

Green  .  .  .  green  .  .  .  green  .  .  .  green  .  .  .  even  these  walls  are  green 
.  .  .  pale,  pale  green  .  .  .  pale  Mrs.  Green  .  .  .  Mrs.  Green  is  sick,  very 
sick,  insane.  I’ll  have  to  tell  Doctor  Andrews  to  watch  her  more  care¬ 
fully.  Poor  Mrs.  Green.  She  is  sick  and  she  doesn’t  even  realize  it. 
Doctor,  I  think  we  ought  to  put  Mrs.  Green  in  seclusion,  so  that  we  can 
take  special  care  of  her,  and  not  let  the  other  patients  near  her.  After 
all,  Doctor,  it  might  just  retard  their  recovery  if  they  see  the  head 
nurse  of  the  hospital  strapped  down  to  a  bed,  staring  at  the  blank  walls 
and  mumbling  to  herself.  It  would  not  do  at  all,  not  at  all  ...  . 

Warm,  warm.  But  cold  outside,  very  cold.  White  snow  falling  through 
patches  of  frost  on  the  window.  White  snow  everywhere  .... 

Poor  sick  poor  pale  Mrs.  Green. 
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WALLOWING  IN  THIS  BLOODY  STY, 

I  CAST  FOR  FISH  THAT  PLEASED  MY  EYE  .  .  . 


POEMS  BY: 

WENDELL  BOWERMAN 
JOHN  MILLMORE 
JOHN  VERNON 
ROBERT  LALLAMANT 
FRANK  BERGON 
ROBERT  PENELLA 
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ANDERSEN'S  WELL 


Beyond  white,  homeland  hills 
Stands  an  airless  plaza,  a  city 
Whose  complexity  lies  muffled  in  the  grass 
Of  the  conqueror's  simply  stern  features. 

The  chimney  of  the  kiln  has  jutting  bricks  of  which 
Grey  edges  crumble  or  cut  his  soft  shoes'  soles: 

The  plop  of  stone  in  water  is  too  single  for  the  dust 
Stirred  in  the  windholes  of  his  mind. 

A  self-creating  machine ,  dying  of  parts 
made  simpler  only  by  separation . 

A  brick  splits,  fallen,  bruised,  Ruben! 

His  broken  leg  the  Herculean  jug,  soon ,  Ruben! 

Braced,  he  sleeps  until  moonlight 

Plays  spider  with  the  mortar  of  the  cave. 

Snake ,  he  smiles  at  his  desire  of  fear, 

In  the  slowness  of  his  pace  he  saw  his  failure  lie, 
His  pantleg  clinging  with  thin  water  too, 

He  sinks  grasping  a  candle  and  a  pick. 
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Deus  est  machina.  Or  whale .  Separated . 

This  scrolled  hearth  is  ten  centuries  old .  .  . 
andirons  in  a  well! 

Bubbles  of  mirth  break  at  the  ceiling. 
Woodenly  thrash  to  his  shadow’s  comfort 
The  light  there  shows  an  eel 
But  the  pick  crushes  his  head. 

In  love  cracks  the  wall  which  moves 
The  waters,  baptizing  the  candle,  and  leaving 
Only  a  chip  of  sculpture  and  one  andiron 
For  his  brief  last  return  to  Atlantis. 

Send  Mercury  to  Nineveh ,  his  bond 
of  speech  is  divine .  When  I  climb  higher 
I  will  follow  in  the  human  way. 


—Wendell  J.  Bowerman 
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Dark  Forest 

is  a  phrase  keeps  recurring 
my  insides  and  congesting 
my  intestines  (joyously) 

For  this  welcomes  all  seasons. 

Dark  Forest 

is  a  phrase  ‘turns  me  on’ 
altho  an  ol  poetastry  teacher 
once  said  Turns  me  on.  is  not 
reasons  for  reading  poems/but! 

Iknowbetter. 

Thanks,  love,  a  glass  of  wine’d  be  fine. 

Mmmm. 

“Rebecca.  .  .” 

“Yes?” 

“C’mere.” 

—John  Millmore 
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KILLING  BATS 


Once,  at  twelve,  he  stood  upside-down 
on  the  stern  iron  seat  of  his  father’s 
tractor.  His  feet  scraped  the  sky. 

Then  the  ground  reared  up  and  held  him  beneath 
the  steel  fingers  of  his  father’s  raker. 

He  still  displays  scars  that  turn  wine-red 
with  approaching  storms. 

On  a  bare  hill,  at  eighteen,  he  dug  post  holes  drunk 
in  the  spread  blaze  of  the  noon  sun. 

Flapping  his  arms,  and  lifting 
the  thin  iron  shaft  straight  overhead, 
he  slammed  down.  He  never  struck 
the  same  spot  twice.  His  father  beat  him. 

His  father  grew  dead.  Now,  he  spends 
days  in  bed,  drinking  rum  from  a  pitcher, 
and  pissing  out  windows.  The  cows 
leak  milk,  and  dung  fills  the  barn. 

Today  is  the  sixth  day.  Now,  he  rises: 

The  barn  leans  in  upon  itself 
and  the  whole  world  spins  about  his  axis , 
his  crossbeam .  Maintaining  balance , 
he  swats  bats 

spit  out  by  dark  corners .  Bare-chested , 
rum-braced ,  high  inside  his  peaked  roof , 
he  swats  bats .  Later , 

he  climbs  down 

and  nails  dead  ones  to  the  barn  door . 


—John  Vernon 
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HER  LEFT  HAND 


“In  my  mind  I  am  an  artist; 
near  the  trees  are  two  naked  lovers. 

I  remember  the  caress 

and  how  sunlight  purled  his  hair, 

lids  like  petals  over  eyes 

shaded  May  sky, 

shadows  and  indents  caught  up 

of  our  curved  flesh, 

flesh  smooth  as  pollen. 

This  picture,  those  lovers,  fade 
as  tongues  of  tapers 
of  their  own  too-bright  brilliance 
must  burn  and  die. 

Autumn  begins  quiet  avalanche 
of  last  spring's  leaves  against  my  painting. 
Colors  flash  and  merge  more,  flesh  parts 
leaving  only 

the  blurred  collage  of  memory." 

Before  she  walked  into  that  August  night, 
a  third  time  she  stared  at  her  left  hand: 
the  white  band  of  untanned  flesh 
where  once  was  the  ring, 
and  turned  and  whispered  to  me, 

“Unless  he  returns  and  I  paint 
these  lovers  once  more 
.  .  .  I  would  not  paint  again, 

I  would  not  paint  again." 

— Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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WINTER  SONG: 


MY  BABY'S  GONE  GONE  GONE,  OH  YEAH 


Do  not  weep,  lads,  over  that  waxed  mouth 
that  mirror  breeds  into  fire 
covering  the  fang  with  a  smile 
to  burn  your  eyes  and  drain  your  heart 
into  a  faith-lost  wound. 

Keep  no  vengeance. 

Silk  and  the  fair  breast 

hold  the  law  that  life  holds  blind: 

The  dry  cloth  hangs  and  broken  nipples 

shall  profane  the  noon  dream 

that  youth  whispers  high, 

spitting  sharper  regrets 

than  the  knives  of  your  grief 

as  surely  as  the  wind 

ruts  the  cold  ground 

and  the  dying  wolf  dreams, 

after  the  sun  clangs 

into  the  hill  and  night. 

—Frank  Bergon 
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IMPRESSIONS 

I,  eternal  paintbrush,  I 

etching  meaningless  blotches 

or  regal  sores  and  peasants’  crowns 

Camel-hair  and  cedar-wood 
and  (what  they  don’t  know) 
the  hand  of  one  Impressionist 
bent  on  getting  even  with  the  canvas 

What  comes  of  this? 

(Paint  on,  they  say) 

Cheap  Rockport  gallery 

knows  not  the  brush  that  painted  this 

much  less  the  hand, 

cheap  brush  that  painted  this 

knows  not  the  hand 

—Robert  J.  Penella 
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SUNFLOWERS 


Michael  Greene 


Mumbling  hopes  and  drifting  in 

those  days. 

It  was  twilight  on  a  warm  autumn  day 
and  Sammy  Lazarus  was  tapping  his 
way  along  the  street  in  front  of  the 
apartment  building  where  Philip  was 
living.  I  stopped  and  bought  a  newspaper 
from  him  watching  the  way  he  held  his 
head  to  listen  for  my  footsteps.  Sammy 
was  a  blind  Negro  who  sells  newspapers 
from  a  stand  in  the  subway  station. 
Every  night  he  passed  by  Philip’s  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time  and  Philip  had 
clothed  him  with  dark  hopes  and  mean¬ 
ings. 


“Sammy  always  carries  a  long  silver  razor,  always  looking  for  the 
man  who  ran  over  his  dog.  When  he  finds  him  he’ll  be  happy  but  now 
he  broods  on  miles  of  black  streets.” 

Philip  didn’t  know  anything  more  about  the  blind  Negro  than  I  did 
but  he  clothed  him  with  his  secret  meanings,  waiting  to  fathom  them 
out  himself. 

I  went  into  the  building  and  down  the  stairs  to  Philip’s  apartment. 
It  was  a  small  combination  living-room  bedroom  connected  with  a  small 
kitchen.  The  walls  were  draped  with  old  spreads  giving  a  tapestry 
effect,  and  the  window  was  covered  with  a  black  blanket.  Below  this 
were  the  bookcases  with  books  spilling  out  on  the  floor.  His  reading 
habits  were  more  scattered  than  the  books:  Zen  poetry  and  science 
fiction,  Mickey  Spillane  and  Balzac,  books  on  art,  and  an  old  leather- 
bound  copy  of  some  fourteenth  century  allegory. 

On  the  table  in  the  kitchen  books  and  piles  of  manuscript  were  heaped 
around  a  typewriter  together  with  candles  and  sketches  and  an  empty 
wine  bottle.  Philip  was  sitting  on  his  bed,  eating  supper,  beans  and 
ketchup.  He  actually  ate  things  like  this,  probably  to  make  himself  feel 
that  he  was  there,  living  like  a  poor  student  in  Paris  or  something. 
(The  first  time  that  I  visited  him  I  checked  the  top  of  the  refrigerator 
to  see  if  he  had  been  writing  there.) 

When  I  came  in  he  asked  me  for  a  cigarette  and  began  talking  about 
an  idea  he  had  for  a  play,  speaking  in  short  excited  sentences  and  I 
remember  listening  and  watching  him  carefully  and  thinking  that  he 
was  gauging  the  effect  of  everything  that  he  was  saying.  He  talked 
until  he  convinced  me  to  go  into  Boston  with  him  to  see  a  re-run  of 
King  Kong  before  we  drank  the  beer  that  I  had  brought. 

After  we  had  seen  the  movie  Philip  kept  insisting  that  it  was  the 
greatest  American  movie  ever  made  and  that  it  should  be  sent  to  all 
of  the  film  festivals.  “This  is  one  of  the  few  movies  in  which  the  mon¬ 
ster  turns  out  to  be  a  good,  kind-hearted  creature,”  Philip  said.  “It  is 
a  defense  of  emotion,  an  artistic  recognition  of  the  fact  that  monsters 
aren’t  so  bad  after  all.  The  worst  thing  is  that  Sammy  will  never 
be  able  to  see  it.” 

“Are  you  trying  to  equate  Sammy  Lazarus  with  King  Kong?” 

“No.  I’m  being  serious.  It’s  an  amazing  achievement  to  realize  that 
all  monsters  aren’t  bad.” 

We  talked  about  monsters  and  psychology  until  we  reached  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Philip  took  the  beer  from  the  refrigerator  and  then  he  changed 
the  conversation. 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  view  from  here?”  he  asked.  He  pulled  the 
blanket  from  the  window  and  we  sat  and  watched  out  as  we  drank. 

“The  moon  over  the  ashcan,  I  call  it,”  he  continued.  “It’s  too  bad 
that  Van  Gogh  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  paint  it.  That  alley  is  almost 
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as  good  as  the  view  he  had  from  the  insane  asylum.  Sometimes  I  tell 
people  that’s  why  I  put  the  blankets  on  the  wall,  to  get  the  effect  of 
a  padded  cell.” 

“Van  Gogh  would  have  preferred  sunflowers,”  I  answered. 

“He  could  have  planted  sunflowers  in  the  barrel.” 

We  talked  in  this  way  about  everything  and  nothing  until  we  had 
drunk  enough  for  the  beer  to  take  effect  and  then  the  conversation 
suddenly  seemed  to  have  been  illumined  by  some  sort  of  light  that 
spread  communication  among  all  men.  Philip  worried  on  about  crazy 
sunflowers  and  silver  razors  while  I  pondered  my  own  secret  intuitions, 
trying  to  bring  out  meanings. 

“Why  do  you  always  try  to  be  sad?”  I  asked  him. 

“Because  I  have  chosen  to  be  crucified  in  order  that  all  men  might 
be  happy,”  he  answered  with  a  solemn  smirk.  “Chosen,  that  is  the  key 
word  and  .  .  .  .” 

“Stop  playing  games.  You’re  always  trying  to  be  happy  but  behind 
it  all  you  act  as  though  you  are  suffering.”  I  must  have  been  drunk  to 
have  been  bringing  up  theories  like  these. 

“If  it  seems  as  though  I  am  sad,”  he  answered,  “it’s  because  I  am 
waiting  for  something  like  a  kid  when  he  goes  to  bed  on  Christmas 
eve.  Something  is  going  to  happen.  I  know  that  I’m  going  to  be  filled 
with  some  enormous  wash  of  emotion  for  something.” 

“But  what  the  hell  do  you  want?  You  have  everything.” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Do  you  ever  want  to  go  back  to  Charlotte?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Philip  answered.  “She  was  bad  for  me,  I  suppose. 
Maybe  I’m  still  in  love  with  her.  She  always  wanted  to  make  me  some¬ 
thing.  There’s  nothing  to  be.” 

I  am  not  attaching  any  importance  to  this  conversation.  It  went  on 
till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  Philip  might  have  meant  what  he 
was  saying  or  he  might  not  have.  My  intuitions  may  not  have  meant 
anything  to  him  but  during  the  conversation  it  seemed  as  though  we 
were  both  learning  a  great  deal.  All  the  time,  he  sat  on  the  floor  watch¬ 
ing  out  the  window  and  talking  quietly  about  himself  and  everything 
that  had  happened  to  him.  Philip  was  twenty  years  old.  He  was  writing 
his  novel  and  going  to  classes  and  no  longer  attempting  to  solve  the 
world’s  problems,  or  even  his  own.  It  seemed  strange  since  he  used  to 
talk  so  much  about  Kafka. 

It  must  have  been  three  o’clock  when  he  showed  me  the  poem  he 
had  written  to  father  wolf,  grey  father,  moon  animal,  first  searching 
for  it  in  the  piles  of  books.  It  seemed  less  like  a  primitive  howl  than  a 
soft  voice  speaking  like  a  child  and  outside  the  window  the  shadows 
of  clouds  moved  in  the  alleyway.  It  was  almost  as  if  you  could  become 
a  part  of  Sammy  Lazarus  moving  through  the  darkness. 
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Philip  took  a  red  rug  from  a  box  and  a  blanket  and  he  went  to  sleep 
on  the  floor.  I  slept  on  his  bed  and  have  no  memory  of  dreaming  although 
Philip  insisted  that  I  had  related  a  strange  dream  to  him  in  the  morning. 
Perhaps  he  imagined  it,  afraid  of  the  day,  attempting  to  And  refuge 
in  invented  dreams. 

I  had  promised  to  drive  him  home  in  the  morning  and  after  we  ate 
breakfast  we  started  out.  It  was  a  long  drive,  about  three  hours.  The 
afternoon  was  sunny  and  bright  and  we  started  with  Philip  saying 
how  much  he  loved  to  ride  down  straight  long  roads  on  sunny  days 
and  talking  about  home  and  when  he  was  a  small  child,  the  dead  vines 
on  the  corner  lot,  the  dull  street  lights,  warm  home  lights,  the  river, 
where  somewhere,  he  had  thought,  the  wild  animals  came  down  to  drink. 

His  family's  house  has  a  large  field  behind  it,  and  apple  trees.  He 
jumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  to  get  me  apples,  saying  that  they  were 
the  best  apples  in  the  state.  Mrs.  Gaer  was  a  very  nice  woman,  standing 
at  the  back  door  to  meet  me  and  scolding  Philip  for  not  bringing  home 
his  laundry  and  him  standing  there,  smiling  and  half-happy  to  be 
scolded  about  something  like  that. 

“Come  on  up  and  see  my  room,"  he  said,  leading  me  up  the  stairs. 
It  was  on  the  second  floor,  neat  and  empty  with  only  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture.  There  was  a  bare  desk  by  the  window  with  a  high  school  pen¬ 
nant  on  the  wall  beside  it  and  a  picture  of  a  horse.  He  pulled  a  card¬ 
board  box  of  books  from  under  the  bed  and  rummaged  through  until 
he  had  found  a  book.  “That's  what  I  wanted,"  he  said.  “Come  on  down¬ 
stairs  and  we'll  get  something  to  eat." 

His  mother  had  gone  out  for  a  few  minutes  to  visit  a  neighbor,  and 
he  made  some  chicken  sandwiches.  While  we  were  eating,  his  two  sisters 
came  in.  They  were  both  in  grammar  school,  one  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  one  in  the  fifth. 

“This  is  Anne-Marie,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  older  one,  “and  this 
is  Kathy." 

“How  long  are  you  home  for?"  Kathy  asked  him. 

“Just  for  a  while,"  he  answered. 

“Are  you  gonna  stay  till  Daddy  comes?" 

“I  think  so,"  he  said. 

We  went  out  into  the  yard  and  sat  under  one  of  the  apple  trees. 
Philip  seemed  bored  and  ready  to  go  and  he  wouldn’t  talk  about  any¬ 
thing.  I  remember  my  thinking  how  far  away  Sammy  Lazarus  was. 

“Everything  is  peaceful  here,"  he  said.  “For  a  long  time,  it  will  be, 
I  suppose.  Charlotte  and  I  used  to  sit  out  here  all  of  the  time." 

“What  time  is  your  father  coming  home?"  I  asked. 

“My  mother  probably  called  him.  He'll  be  home  around  four  o’clock." 

Philip  introduced  me  to  his  father  when  he  arrived.  He  was  a  tall 
heavy-set  man  who  carried  a  black  briefcase. 
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“Well,  my  boy  has  come  home,”  he  said.  “Come  to  get  a  good  meal?” 
He  turned  to  me  and  asked,  “Is  he  starving  in  that  apartment?” 

“No,”  I  answered.  “He’s  got  plenty  of  beans  there.” 

“I  cook  good  meals  all  of  the  time,”  Philip  broke  in. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  some  apples?”  his  father  said.  “How  is  school 
going?” 

“All  right.” 

Philip  brought  me  out  back  to  show  me  the  tree  fort  that  he  had 
built  when  he  was  younger.  He  talked  about  the  tree  fort. 

At  supper  Philip  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  facing  his  parents.  I  sat 
on  the  side  with  the  sister  Kathy.  Mrs.  Gaer  talked  about  school  with 
me,  asking  how  I  was  doing  and  was  Philip  trying  hard.  I  wasn’t  very 
comfortable  although  Philip  seemed  to  be  relaxed. 

“How  is  that  little  girl  you’ve  been  taking  out?”  his  mother  asked 
Philip. 

“Who?”  he  asked. 

“Linda,  the  girl  from  your  English  class  that  you  introduced  me  to.” 

“I  haven’t  seen  her.  I’m  in  a  different  section  now.” 

“Well,  you  spread  yourself  around,  don’t  you?” 

The  father  didn’t  speak  at  all  during  the  meal,  except  to  ask  Philip 
if  he  was  still  working  part  time.  When  Philip  answered  yes,  he  told 
him  not  to  let  it  interfere  with  his  school  work.  I  remembered  in  the 
apartment,  Philip  reading  his  poem  to  the  grey  father  wolf.  Son  of 
sagas  and  snow-crusted  packs  haunting  the  mountains. 

After  supper  we  left.  Philip  told  his  parents  that  he  had  to  get  back 
because  he  had  a  paper  due.  I  knew  that  he  didn’t  have  any  assignments 
for  the  next  day  but  I  didn’t  say  anything  to  him.  He  told  me  how  to 
drive  to  this  house  that  he  wanted  me  to  see.  It  was  a  white  ranch 
house,  set  in  a  big  yard  with  several  oak  trees  on  the  lawn.  The  thing 
that  distinguished  this  house  from  the  others  in  the  neighborhood  was 
the  waterfall  which  sprang  from  the  side  of  the  house.  The  owners  had 
built  a  stone  wall  next  to  the  house  and  with  some  sort  of  mechanical 
apparatus  had  built  a  waterfall  which  kept  flowing  all  the  time  between 
the  shrubs  which  had  been  planted. 

“Isn’t  that  beautiful?”  Philip  said.  “The  greatest  thing  that  you  could 
imagine.  In  that  house  lives  a  poetic  soul.  Johnny  Waterfall  of  the 
suburbs.” 

He  asked  me  to  wait  for  a  minute  and  I  watched  him  run  across  the 
lawn  and  hold  his  hands  in  the  waterfall.  Then  he  ran  back  to  the  car. 

“I  am  cleansed,”  he  said.  “I  wash  myself  of  the  guilt.  The  waterfall 
is  not  mine  nor  shall  it  ever  be.  The  wild  animals  only  drink  from  the 
river  and  we  are  not  fit  to  wash  our  hands  in  it.” 

He  never  mentioned  anything  about  this  afterwards.  I  dropped  him 
off  back  at  his  apartment  and  I  saw  him  in  school  Monday  but  we  never 
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mentioned  anything.  When  I  was  telling  someone  about  the  waterfall 
later  Philip  was  laughing. 

What  his  washing  was  I  don’t  know.  He  was  mocking  at  himself  cer¬ 
tainly  and  at  me  but  I  don’t  know  whether  he  was  also  mocking  at 
Sammy  Lazarus  and  the  sunflower.  I  do  know,  however,  that  later  he 
told  Charlotte  that  he  wanted  to  live  in  a  suburb  like  his  family. 


The  Death  of  the  Gods 

Aesir,  I  beg  the  skaldic  mead; 

About  Ragnarok  I  would  sing 
To  make  men  hear  and  make  men  heed 
Hugin,  Munin  on  the  wing, 

To  make  men  feel  what  you  have  felt 
In  certain  knowledge  of  your  fall, 

To  make  them  kneel  as  you  have  knelt 
In  Gladsheim’s  solemn,  somber  hall. 

Jotunheim,  from  whose  mountain  walls 
One  day  the  dread  attack  will  come, 

I  would  describe  with  hellish  calls 
And  cries,  but  I  am  stricken  dumb. 

So  speak,  sacred  Elder  Edda, 

Of  Aesir  and  of  their  defeat; 

So  speak,  sacred  Elder  Edda 
Of  that  sad  fate  all  gods  shall  meet: 

“The  gods  are  doomed  and  all  shall  die, 
The  sun  go  out,  the  earth  sink  deep, 
The  flaming  stars  descend  the  sky, 
Round  heaven  itself,  fire  shall  leap. 
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Heaven  and  earth  shall  then  arise, 

A  world  now  freed  from  pain  and  cold, 

A  world  where  no  one  ever  dies, 

A  paradise  of  wealth  untold. 

The  moment  then  that  Odin  dies 
Shall  come  one  above  all,  of  whom 
The  serpent  of  Yggdrasil  cries, 

‘Never  shall  he  share  their  doom.’  ” 

—Mark  Kundig 


Manon  Lescaut 

You,  Manon,  grew  rules  on  the  wisdom 
of  arbitrary  passions.  Love  was  the  dupe, 
the  cuckold,  settling  for  red-faced 
lessons  of  mirrors  and  beds. 


You  were  the  dupe.  Your  jewels 
were  chains;  your  voyage,  a  ride 
to  the  cold,  wet  lust  of  America. 


—John  Vernon 
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Conversion 


Frank 

Bergon 


There  was  no  moon  and  the  two  boys  were  breathing  heavily  as 
they  tried  to  help  the  other  boy  out  of  the  car. 

“Come  on,  Alex,  you’re  home,”  one  of  the  boys  said.  They  pulled 
Alex  up,  draping  his  arms  around  their  own  necks;  they  started  to 
move  across  the  quiet  farm  yard  toward  the  dark  house. 

“I  can’t  see  anything,”  one  of  the  boys  said. 

There  was  no  answer.  They  shuffled  their  feet  along  the  dirt  as  they 
tried  to  support  Alex’s  weight,  and  occasionally  all  three  staggered 
together  like  one  drunken  man.  The  scrape  of  their  feet  and  their 
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strained  breathing  hung  cleanly  in  the  summer  air.  A  dog  began  to 
bark  from  the  grape  vineyard  behind  the  house  as  the  boys  climbed 
the  wooden  steps  to  the  porch.  One  of  the  boys  banged  on  the  screen 
door.  The  house  was  dark. 

“It  was  bound  to  happen/’  one  of  the  boys  said ;  “old  man  Tolmachoff 
is  going  to  be  ugly.” 

“The  hell  with  him,”  the  other  said.  “This  is  California,  not  Russia.” 

He  beat  the  wooden  door  again  with  his  fist.  A  line  of  light  shot 
through  the  crack  under  the  door  and  then  it  swung  open  throwing  a 
blast  of  light  on  to  the  boys.  In  the  doorway  there  was  a  man  with  a 
full  black  beard  that  fell  to  his  chest.  His  lips  were  conspicuously  naked. 
The  rough  whiskers  around  the  outside  edges  of  his  mouth  were  wet 
and  stained  and  a  canvas  work  coat  covered  his  night  shirt.  He  looked 
at  the  three  boys  with  dark  eyes.  Even  the  whites  of  his  eyeballs  had 
darkened  into  a  smeary  yellow  color. 

“Bring  him  in,”  he  said  softly. 

Inside  the  house,  the  three  boys  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room 
floor.  The  furniture  and  room  had  the  rough,  worn  appearance  of  a 
man’s  house.  All  three  boys  wore  colored  Levis  and  short-sleeved  shirts. 
Alex  hung  in  the  middle  and  raised  his  head.  His  eyes  rolled  into  view, 
they  were  washed-out  blue,  then  his  eyelids  closed  and  he  dropped  his 
head  down  again.  His  arms  and  neck  and  face  were  dark  brown  from 
nineteen  years  in  the  sun,  and  veins  bulged  from  his  muscular  arms 
around  the  boys’  necks.  Perspiration  streamed  down  his  face  and  he 
made  a  rasping  sound  in  his  throat.  Light  hair  sprouted  from  his  skull 
in  all  directions  like  wind-blown  wheat. 

“I  will  take  him  to  his  room,”  the  bearded  man  said. 

“Don’t  be  crazy,  Tolmachoff,”  the  boy  on  Alex’s  right  said.  He  was 
bigger  than  Alex  and  had  the  same  smooth  Russian  face  Alex  had;  no 
features  were  too  big  or  small  and  the  exactness  gave  an  effect  of 
plainness,  but  huge  gaps  showed  in  his  teeth  when  he  smiled. 

“I  will  take  him,  Nickolay,”  Tolmachoff  said.  “He  is  my  son  and  you 
are  drunk.” 

“The  name’s  Nick,”  the  boy  answered  quickly.  “Let  him  have  him, 
Peter,  if  he’s  so  crazy.”  He  threw  Alex’s  weight  off  of  himself.  Peter, 
who  said  nothing,  maintained  a  dark  scowling  expression. 

As  Tolmachoff  tried  to  maneuver  his  son  into  a  carrying  position, 
Alex  rolled  his  head  making  a  grunting  sound  and  tried  to  twist  away 
from  his  father’s  arms.  Tolmachoff’s  eyes  seemed  desperate  as  he  held 
on  and  staggered  clumsily  close  to  his  son,  dancing  grotesquely  like  a 
clown  in  a  circus  act.  Alex  began  to  fall  and  Nick  and  Peter  grabbed 
him  by  the  arms. 

“He’s  very  sick,”  Nick  said  angrily  to  Tolmachoff.  “We  brought  him 
here  only  because  he  was  puking  blood.” 
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“Let  me  go,”  Alex  said  thickly.  He  tried  to  free  his  arms  from  the 
boys,  but  they  held  on.  Then  Alex  stopped  and  stood  stiffly  erect. 

“Let  go,”  he  said  in  a  hard  voice. 

Nick  and  Peter  released  their  grips  and  looked  at  each  other  ques- 
tioningly.  Alex  spoke  very  slowly,  his  eyes  were  open  and  motionless. 

“Where  is  Sharon?”  he  asked. 

“She’s  gone,”  Nick  said  in  a  tone  of  respect.  “You’re  home  now,  Alex.” 

Alex  squinted  his  eyes  toward  his  father.  “What  hells  you  doing? 
Putting  the  screws  in  me?” 

Alex  suddenly  stiffened  and  closed  his  eyes  as  his  body  jerked  vio¬ 
lently,  forcing  a  gagging  sound  from  his  throat.  He  lost  his  balance 
and  stepped  forward.  Peter  and  Nick  caught  him,  his  body  continued 
to  twitch. 

“Well,  he’s  coming  around,”  Nick  smiled  at  Peter  showing  his  gaping 
teeth.  “I  guess  he  wasn’t  as  bad  as  we  thought.  He’ll  be  all  right.” 

Peter  said  nothing. 

“You  have  never  seen  your  son  so  drunk,  have  you?”  asked  Nick. 

“I  have  never  seen  him  drunk,”  Tolmachoff  said.  “I  never  see  him  at 
all.  But  I  know  you  go  every  night  to  drink  and  do  every  other  sin 
against  God.” 

“Oh,  just  like  my  father.  Isn’t  he  just  like  my  father,  Peter?”  Nick 
asked. 

“Pay  no  attention  to  him,”  Peter  said. 

“We  have  no  God,  Tolmachoff,”  Nick  said. 

“You  are  drunk.” 

“Yes,  but  I  think  cleanly,”  said  Nick.  “And  now  I  am  sorry  we  brought 
Alex  here,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  so  bad.” 

He  and  Peter  held  Alex  up  as  he  continued  to  breathe  in  rasping 
gasps. 

“After  the  party,”  Nick  continued,  “we  found  him  in  the  back  of  the 
car  asleep  on  the  handkerchief  of  lighter  fluid  he  was  breathing.” 

Nick  looked  up  at  Tolmachoff’s  surprised  face. 

“You  are  shocked,”  Nick  laughed.  “It  is  better  than  wine  or  gin. 
Then  we  were  driving  from  the  party  and  he  put  his  head  far  out  the 
window  and  was  sick.  When  we  stopped,  we  saw  it  was  blood.” 

“He  did  not  get  sick  on  the  car,”  Peter  said  quietly. 

“Yes,”  said  Nick,  “we  all  noticed  that.  It  was  his  first  time  but  he 
put  his  head  far  out  and  then  cleaned  his  mouth  with  a  handkerchief.” 

“You  make  no  sense,”  Tolmachoff  said,  “you  are  drunk.” 

“It  is  important  to  puke  well,”  Nick  said  as  he  shifted  Alex’s  weight. 
“But  I  have  never  seen  him  this  bad.  He  got  very  mean.  I  never  saw 
him  so  nasty  to  Sharon.” 

Nick  looked  up  at  Tolmachoff  and  laughed  as  he  continued  talking. 
Tolmachoff  moved  his  lips  but  said  nothing. 
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“I  know  you  know  nothing  of  Sharon,”  Nick  said,  “but  why  shouldn’t 
I  tell  you?” 

“You  are  talking  too  much,”  Peter  said  seriously. 

“It  does  not  matter.  Why  should  I  not  tell  him?  Sharon  is  Alex’s  girl, 
or  she  was  Alex’s  girl.  I  don’t  know  after  tonight,  do  you  Peter?” 
Peter  said  nothing 

“And  she  is  not  Russian.  No,  Mr.  Tolmachoff,  Sharon  is  not  Russian. 
And  my  girl  is  not  and  Peter’s  is  not.” 

“You  have  nothing,”  Tolmachoff  said. 

“We  have  everything,”  Nick  said  savagely,  then  he  continued.  “But 
tonight  at  the  party,  Sharon  and  Alex  were  fighting  and  she  was  crying 
and  then  she  said,  ‘Can  I  kiss  you  Alex?’  Do  you  remember  that  Peter? 
How  she  asked  if  she  could  kiss  him  after  he  shouted  the  names  at  her? 
Oh,  that  girl  worships  Alex.  And  he  stared  and  said,  ‘Go  ahead.’  He 
said  it  hard  with  no  tenderness,  just  ‘Go  ahead,’  like  that.  She  kissed 
him  and  pulled  away  slowly,  then  wham!  Alex  spit  in  her  face.  Right 
at  the  party,  he  spit  in  her  face  and  said  nothing.  Remember,  Peter?” 

Nick  looked  excited. 

“Oh,  he  is  strong-willed.  He  walked  away  and  still  she  called  him. 
That  girl!  Then  we  did  not  see  him  until  after  the  party,  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  car.  I  have  never  seen  him  so  nasty.  Everything  would  be 
all  right,  but  he  fell  asleep  on  his  handkerchief.” 

Nick  looked  at  Alex,  then  at  Tolmachoff. 

“You  look  sad,  Tolmachoff,”  Nick  said. 

“I  will  pray  for  you,”  he  answered. 

“Oh,  you  are  just  like  my  father.” 

Alex  drew  in  a  hard  breath  in  short  jerks. 

“Let’s  put  him  to  bed,”  Peter  said. 

“Yes,  he  must  sleep,”  Nick  said,  “he’ll  be  ill  tomorrow.  Gin  and 
lighter  fluid  are  no  good  for  the  head.  But  he’ll  be  at  work  tomorrow, 
won’t  he,  Tolmachoff?” 

“He  never  misses  work,”  Tolmachoff  said  slowly. 

“No,  and  neither  do  I,  nor  does  Peter.  Let’s  put  him  to  bed.” 

The  two  boys  helped  Alex  into  his  bedroom  and  Peter  turned  on  a 
table  light.  Tolmachoff  watched  from  the  doorway  as  the  boys  laid  Alex 
on  the  bed  and  Nick  removed  his  pants  and  shirt.  Peter  wet  towels 
with  cold  water  and  rubbed  Alex’s  perspiring  body.  Then  they  re-wet 
the  towels  with  warm  water  and  wrung  them  out  before  they  spread 
them  over  his  body.  They  laid  a  folded  towel  on  his  forehead.  Alex  lay 
silently  with  his  eyes  open.  Peter  shut  the  light  and  the  two  boys 
came  out  of  the  room.  Peter  closed  the  door. 

“Well,  we’re  done,”  said  Nick. 

“I  will  tell  your  father,”  said  Tolmachoff. 

“Go  ahead,  he  can  do  nothing.” 
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“I  will  do  something  this  time,”  said  Tolmachoff. 

Nick  laughed. 

“You  are  drunk,”  said  Tolmachoff,  “and  are  going  to  hell.  You  are 
animals.” 

“Oh,  ho,  we  are  animals?”  Nick  said.  “We  are  more  men  than  you. 
We  are  alive.  You  do  not  drink,  you  do  not  smoke,  or  curse  at  a  man’s 
work.  We  know  other  women  beside  our  own  kind.  We  are  alive, 
Tolmachoff.” 

“Those  are  Alex’s  words.” 

“We  think  like  Alex,”  Nick  continued,  “we  know  the  land  more  than 
you  do.  Without  Alex  you  would  have  had  no  potato  crop  last  year. 
We  are  true  farmers.”  Nick  held  out  his  calloused  hands.  “Tomorrow 
before  noon  I  will  mow  thirty  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  in  the  afternoon 
I  will  deliver  five  hundred  weeder  geese  to  cotton  farmers  for  rent.” 
Nick  shook  his  open  palms  up  and  down.  “We  are  men  and  are  not  dried 
up  like  you  and  your  father.” 

Nick  pointed  to  the  white  bearded  man  who  walked  into  the  living 
room  wrapped  in  a  faded  purple  robe.  His  rough  whiskers  were  moist 
around  the  mouth  like  his  son’s,  and  his  eyeballs  were  the  color  of 
cigarette  stains. 

“Who  are  these  boys,  Trifon?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“They  brought  Alex  home,  Daddy,”  Tolmachoff  answered,  “he  was 
very  sick.” 

“God  is  finally  taking  his  revenge,”  the  old  man  said. 

“Oh,  I  am  ill,”  Nick  mockingly  grabbed  his  stomach. 

“Go  out  of  my  house,”  Tolmachoff  shouted.  His  eyes  became  big  and 
his  mouth  twisted  around  like  a  clown’s. 

“He  is  just  like  all  the  rest,”  said  Nick.  “Isn’t  he,  Peter?” 

“Pay  no  attention  to  him,”  said  Peter. 

“Go  out  of  my  house,”  said  Tolmachoff. 

“I  will  go  because  I  want  to.” 

“Go.” 

“You  are  just  like  my  father,  I  have  no  respect  for  you.” 

Nick  turned  and  Peter  followed  him  out  of  the  house.  Tolmachoff 
stood  with  his  father  in  the  sudden  silence.  They  heard  the  car  start 
and  drive  from  the  ranch  yard.  The  silence  that  pervaded  the  house 
seemed  unnatural.  Tolmachoff  and  his  father  looked  at  Alex’s  door. 

“He  must  go  away  from  here,”  Tolmachoff  finally  said.  He  spoke 
softly  so  Alex  could  not  hear  him.  “I  will  send  him  to  his  Uncle  Paul’s 
where  he  can  work  on  the  River  Ranch.” 

“He  will  refuse  to  go,”  the  old  man  whispered. 

“I  will  make  him.  He  must  get  away  from  these  boys.” 

“He  won’t  do  it,  Trifon,  he  is  filled  with  his  mother’s  blood.  Remem¬ 
ber  how  she  was?” 
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“Yes,”  Trifon  answered.  He  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it.  “I  have 
given  Alex  more  than  we  had.  He  did  not  like  college  after  the  first 
year.  But  he  had  the  chance.” 

“He  is  like  his  mother,”  the  old  man  said.  “Remember  how  she  refused 
to  go?” 

“Yes,  Daddy,  yes.  But  that  is  over.  Alex  must  now  find  God.” 

“God  will  find  him,  sometimes  in  strange  ways,  like  his  mother.” 

“Yes,  yes.  I  will  talk  to  Alex  now.  Goodnight,  Daddy.” 

“Goodnight,  Trifon.” 

Holding  each  other  by  the  biceps,  the  two  men  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other  on  the  mouth.  Tolmachoff  watched  his  father  as  he  turned 
and  walked  across  the  living  room.  He  felt  uneasy.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  wife.  He  remembered  how  she  had  cried 
from  the  asylum  for  him  to  come  back.  Only  if  he  came  back  could  she 
be  well,  she  had  cried.  When  he  heard  her  plead,  he  thought  how  lucid 
and  well  she  could  be  at  times.  He  watched  his  father  leave  the  room 
and  then  walked  to  his  son’s  door  and  carefully  opened  it.  He  walked 
into  the  dark  room. 

“Don’t  turn  on  the  light,”  Alex  said  from  his  bed.  He  was  lying  on 
his  back  looking  at  the  ceiling. 

“Are  you  feeling  better,  Alex?” 

“I’m  glad  you  didn’t  turn  on  the  light.  It  would  hurt  my  eyes.” 

“Alex,  I  have  to  tell  you  something.” 

“It’s  so  peaceful  and  quiet  in  the  dark.” 

“You  are  still  drunk.” 

“No,  my  mind  is  clear.  My  mind  has  never  been  so  clear.” 

“Alex,  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  work  for  your  uncle  Paul  tomorrow.” 

Alex  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  think  so,  I  don’t  think  I  like  that.” 

“You  have  to,”  his  father  said,  “you  have  no  work  here.  I  will  not 
let  you  drive  any  tractor  or  touch  any  machinery  on  this  ranch.” 

“I  will  work  for  Peter  Mendrin  then,”  Alex  said. 

“If  you  do,  you  cannot  live  here.  And  he  will  not  pay  you  enough  to 
go  elsewhere.”  Tolmachoff  hesitated.  “I  will  take  you  to  your  Uncle 
Paul’s  in  the  morning.  He  has  forty  acres  of  wet  hay  that  must  be 
raked  tomorrow.” 

Alex  was  silent.  He  had  not  moved  and  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ceiling. 

“I  guess  there  are  some  things  you  can’t  do  anything  about,”  he  said. 

“Someday  you  will  know  that  my  authority  comes  from  love.” 

“Oh?”  said  Alex. 

Tolmachoff  moved  closer  to  the  bed. 

“Why  do  you  live  this  way,  Alex?” 

“Oh,  why  do  birds  fly?  Don’t  bore  me,  please  don’t  bore  me.” 
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"‘You  are  still  drunk.” 

“Don’t  bore  me.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  anything,  Alex?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  happy?” 

“No.” 

“You  can  only  be  happy  with  God.” 

“You  have  a  god  and  you  are  not  happy.  At  most  you  are  at  times  con¬ 
tent.  But  that  is  because  you  are  numb.  I  am  not  numb.  I  still  have  a 
chance  for  happiness.  You  have  none.” 

“I  am  lonely,”  his  father  said,  “but  I  am  at  peace  with  God.” 

“You  are  no  better  off  than  I  am,”  said  Alex.  “We  are  all  in  the 
same  sinking  boat,  and  your  religion  is  a  mockery  to  that  boat.” 

“You  must  try  to  see  the  real  truth.  You  must  read  with  me  as  you 
did  as  a  child.” 

“Your  books  bore  me.” 

“They  are  the  truth.” 

“You  only  take  what  you  want.  You  say  we  cannot  eat  anything 
unless  it  was  killed  and  cooked  by  our  own  kind.  We  bring  food  to  our 
sick  in  the  hospital,  but  you  have  forgotten  about  my  mother.” 

“That  is  different.” 

“It  is  not  different.  I  am  a  man  first  and  then  a  Russian.” 

“You  talk  like  Nickolay.” 

“Nick  is  a  fool.  He  does  not  know  what  I  say.” 

Alex  stopped  talking  and  moved  the  towel  on  his  forehead  down  over 
his  eyes. 

“God  still  loves  you,  Alex.” 

Alex  pressed  the  damp  towel  down  on  his  eyes. 

“Tell  me,  my  father,  how  does  your  God  explain  my  mother?” 

“You  are  drunk.  You  have  never  talked  this  way  before.” 

“Tell  me,”  Alex  continued  to  talk  slowly  and  deliberately.  “How  does 
your  God  explain  Arvin  falling  into  the  ice  crushing  machine  last  summer? 
We  watched  those  knives  chew  up  to  his  waist.  Remember  when  we 
hauled  the  cantaloupes  that  were  covered  with  his  blood  and  spread 
them  in  the  field,  you  said  what  a  sad  thing  it  was?” 

“Those  are  old  and  unsolved  problems.” 

“They  are  unsolved  because  your  God  is  a  jerk.” 

“Alex,  I  will  not  stand  for  you  to  talk  this  way.” 

“Don’t  bore  me.” 

“If  you  deny  my  God  then  you  cannot  demand  his  responsibility.” 
Alex’s  father  was  speaking  angrily.  “You  are  responsible  for  your 
wickedness,  Alex.  You  cannot  blame  God  because,  as  you  say,  he  does 
not  exist.  If  you  once  demanded  God  to  answer  for  evil,  you  must  now 
demand  an  answer  from  yourself  for  your  own  evil.” 
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“I  cannot  be  bored.” 

“Answer  me,”  his  father  said. 

Alex  said  nothing. 

“Can’t  you  talk?”  his  father  asked. 

Alex  remained  silent. 

“All  right,”  his  father  said,  “I  will  go.”  Alex  heard  him  walk  to  the 
door.  “I  will  pray  for  you,”  he  heard  his  father  say  and  then  the  door 
clicked  shut. 

When  his  father  had  left  the  room,  Alex  slowly  removed  the  towel 
from  his  eyes  and  tossed  it  on  the  floor.  He  slid  to  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  dropped  his  groping  arm  over  the  side  and  came  up  with  a  bottle. 
He  took  two  long  drinks  from  the  bottle  and  rested  it  on  his  stomach. 
Feel  better  now,  he  thought.  Gin  makes  my  mind  keen.  Beer  makes  me 
feel  like  I’m  swimming  in  a  hot  swamp.  Gin  is  cool  and  makes  my  mind 
keen. 

He  drank  again  and  put  the  bottle  on  the  floor.  My  father  is  alone  and 
he  is  empty.  I  am  alone  but  I  can  be  full.  He  felt  the  bed  slowly  rotate 
and  he  felt  himself  falling  away  from  the  ceiling  into  a  strange  sensa¬ 
tion  of  half  dream  and  half  thought.  He  was  standing  with  a  doctor 
talking  to  a  man.  Alex  was  the  doctor  when  he  talked  and  he  was  the 
man  when  he  answered.  The  man  was  saying,  “I  can  feel  nothing.  I 
recognize  the  futility  of  what  I  have  done  in  the  past  and  have  no 
desire  to  repeat  any  of  it.  I  know  that  a  man  can  do  nothing  unless  he 
blind  himself  to  the  inherent  shallowness  and  vanity  of  his  act,  any  act.” 

“Oh,  ho,”  Alex  the  doctor  said;  “you  have  cut  yourself  off  from  the 
depth  of  life.  Go  to  the  circus  and  see  the  famous  Russian  clown  Yefim. 
Many  despondent  people  have  said  that  he  can  restore  anyone  to  the 
joy  and  spark  of  life  which  you  have  lost.” 

“But  doctor,”  the  man  said,  “I  am  Yefim.”  The  man’s  face  fell  away 
and  a  clown  was  standing  there  wearing  a  beard  and  his  moist,  red  lips 
spread  into  a  smile. 

Alex  reached  for  the  bottle  and  drank  again.  But  doctor,  he  thought, 
my  mind  is  so  clear.  Father  is  right.  If  the  missing  God  is  not  respon¬ 
sible,  who  is?  A  wonderful  idea,  Alex  thought,  I  hope  I  can  remember 
it  tomorrow.  I  must  make  the  effort.  But  now  what  do  I  really  want?  he 
thought.  He  seemed  to  see  the  thought  float  out  of  his  mind  like  a  gold 
cloud  of  liquid  butter  and  congeal  against  the  ceiling  into  a  brick  of 
pure  gold.  A  wonderful  thought.  Yes,  I  am  tired  of  waking  up  every 
morning  hating  myself.  He  watched  another  brick  take  its  place  next 
to  the  first.  No  one  is  happy.  But  some  men  are  at  peace  with  them¬ 
selves.  They  can  face  anything.  Yes,  with  or  without  God  I  will  be 
at  peace  with  myself.  The  bricks  were  now  melting  into  a  huge  castle 
in  the  air.  It  was  the  deep  gold  of  freshly  whipped  butter. 
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It  is  all  in  the  difference  between  a  gaggle  and  a  skein,  Alex  thought. 
A  gaggle  is  a  flock  of  geese,  the  dumbest  animals  on  earth.  Those  weed- 
ers  in  the  cotton  fields,  with  clipped  wings,  die  of  thirst  when  water  is 
thirty  feet  away.  But  the  huge  V-shaped  flying  formation  of  Canadian 
geese  forms  a  skein.  These  geese  must  fly  south  for  there  are  some 
things  you  can  do  nothing  about.  But  it  is  their  own  strength,  their 
own  wings  that  carry  them  through  the  clouds.  They  must  fly  in  one 
direction,  but  they  are  at  peace  with  themselves  because  they  form 
their  own  speeds  and  patterns  in  the  sky. 

Each  word  was  another  brick  and  Alex’s  thoughts  came  out  with  great 
dignity  and  grandeur.  They  rose  from  his  mind  and  marched  with  im¬ 
portance  across  the  room.  He  continued  to  think  as  though  he  were 
addressing  a  large  auditorium. 

Bear  with  me,  Gentlemen,  those  who  look  for  God  burrow  into  the 
darkness  like  moles  and  they  cannot  find  him  although  he  is  thirty  feet 
away.  We  do  not  want  the  God  that  these  feeble  ones  crave.  We  climb 
the  air  toward  the  sun  and  experience  some  things  because,  as  men, 
we  have  to.  But  we  set  the  patterns  ourselves.  The  clown  must  cure 
himself. 

Gentlemen,  my  argument  is  extremely  simple,  you  can  easily  follow 
it.  We  desire  peace.  Our  goal  is  to  live  life  to  its  maximum,  desiring 
not  to  be  superhuman  but  only  fully  human.  When  we  do  something 
leading  to  our  goal,  there  is  a  click  inside,  and  we  feel  full  and  every¬ 
thing  inside  is  well-oiled  and  in  harmony.  There  is  no  conflict  inside 
and  we  regret  nothing.  That  is  because  we  are  being  true  to  ourselves. 
What  more  can  a  man  do? 

Alex’s  ideas  were  forming  huge  layers  underneath  the  butter-castle 
and  were  pressing  it  into  the  ceiling.  Each  brick  seemed  to  fit  perfectly. 

Bear  with  me,  Gentlemen,  I  am  base  and  you  are  base.  We  are  all 
capable  of  evil  but  it  is  the  good  I  want  from  you.  I  spit  on  your  God, 
I  spit  in  his  face.  But  I  will  not  spit  on  man  because,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  I  am  man  and  share  his  boat.  I  try  to  help  him  become  well- 
oiled,  to  be  in  harmony  with  himself.  (A  wonderful  phrase,  I  must  try 
to  remember  that.)  It  is  his  responsibility  to  do  the  same  for  me.  In 
this  way  we  become  more  than  man. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  beginning  to  feel  something  snap  into  place 
because  I  have  made  my  choice.  The  world  will  not  change  but  I  have 
made  a  choice.  Life  is  full  of  shit,  but  it  is  all  we  have. 

Alex  rolled  out  of  bed  and  the  butter-castle  dissolved  into  the  air. 
He  clumsily  pulled  on  a  pair  of  Levis  and  a  blue  sweatshirt.  He  stuck 
his  feet  into  scuffed  Wellington  boots  before  he  walked  out  of  his  room. 

In  the  kitchen,  he  turned  on  the  light  and  quickly  flicked  it  off.  He 
waited  for  his  eyes  to  focus  in  the  dark  again  and  walked  toward  the 
telephone.  He  dialed  four  digits,  then  hung  up  and  dialed  again.  Alex 
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heard  the  phone  ring  for  a  long  time  before  a  sleepy  man’s  voice  said, 
“Hello.” 

“Hello,”  Alex  was  speaking  slowly,  “may  I  speak  to  Sharon  please?” 

“Who  the  hell  is  this?”  the  man  said. 

“Let  me  speak  to  Sharon,  please.” 

“Look,  pal,  it’s  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

There  was  a  click  in  the  line. 

“Hello,”  a  girl’s  voice  said. 

“Hello,  Sharon?”  Alex  asked. 

“Yes,  this  is  Sharon,”  the  girl  said. 

“Get  off  that  other  phone,”  the  man  said. 

There  was  another  click. 

“This  is  Alex.” 

“He’s  coming  to  get  me  off  the  phone,  Alex,”  the  girl  said. 

“Okay,  I  want  to  see  you  tonight.  I’ll  come  to  your  window.” 

“I’ll  be  waiting,”  the  girl  said. 

There  was  a  click  and  then  a  steady  hum,  coming  from  as  far  away 
as  infinity,  seemed  to  drill  itself  into  Alex’s  ear.  He  hung  up  and  stood 
near  the  phone.  He  knew  that  as  he  approached  Sharon’s  window,  he 
would  find  her  curtains  parted  with  her  head  asleep  and  resting  between 
the  curtains  on  the  inside  ledge  of  her  window.  He  was  very  tired  and 
he  wondered  if  he  should  drive  all  the  way  to  her  house.  After  all,  it 
was  the  fact  that  she  wanted  to  see  him  that  was  more  important  than 
the  actual  visit.  Just  as  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  herself  for  him 
seemed,  at  times,  to  be  more  important  than  actual  intercourse.  But 
this  time  the  satisfaction  was  not  directed  wholly  toward  himself. 

If  he  did  not  go,  he  would  have  three  hours  of  sleep  to  help  him 
through  the  day’s  work.  If  he  went,  he  would  be  sick  and  dizzy  in  the 
day’s  heat,  but  he  would  still  force  himself  to  work  the  full  day  without 
breaks.  Alex  thought  for  a  moment.  He  decided  to  go.  He  would  apolo¬ 
gize  and  try  to  share  his  night’s  discovery  with  her.  He  would  force 
himself  through  the  day  without  complaints. 

Alex  felt  his  heart  beating  and  each  beat  pumped  a  light  feeling  into 
his  chest,  like  hydrogen  gas  into  a  balloon.  The  interior  swelling  had 
begun  with  the  snap  that  his  decision  had  triggered.  He  felt  well-oiled. 
He  truly  felt  equal  to  a  God. 

He  no  longer  felt  like  a  crawdad  groping  backwards  through  the 
shallow  mud  of  a  wasted  canal,  rather  he  felt  a  glimpse  of  the  swim 
and  clean  dive  through  deep-water  greatness.  If  he  died  at  that  moment, 
he  would  do  so,  denying  God,  without  fear. 

Alex  moved  his  hand  over  the  kitchen  table  until  he  found  a  key. 
He  ran  it  through  his  fingers  to  identify  it  and  stuck  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  left  the  kitchen  and  as  he  quietly  crossed  the  dark  living  room,  he 
saw  a  pale  light  beneath  his  father’s  door.  He  walked  to  the  door  and 
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put  his  hand  on  it,  hesitating  for  a  moment,  then  pushed  it  open.  A  dim 
table  light  threw  its  pale  glow  on  his  father  who  knelt  with  his  back 
to  Alex.  He  knelt  in  his  nightshirt  with  his  arms  stretched  out  to  the 
sides.  Alex  could  hear  the  low  mumble  of  his  father’s  voice. 

“Daddy?”  Alex  said. 

His  father  did  not  move. 

“Daddy?”  he  said  again. 

Alex’s  father  turned  his  head  around  and  stood  up  slowly.  He  walked 
toward  Alex  looking  at  him  with  dark-stained  eyes.  He  walked  close 
to  Alex  and  stood  with  his  face  near  him.  His  face  was  sad. 

“Daddy,  I’m  going  to  see  someone  now,”  then  Alex  spoke  quickly, 
“but  I’ll  be  back  to  work  at  Uncle  Paul’s.” 

His  father  did  not  say  anything  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  at 
Alex. 

“But  what  I  want  to  tell  you,”  said  Alex,  “is  that  you  were  right 
about  some  things.” 

His  father’s  red  lips  spread  into  a  smile. 

“What  I  mean,”  said  Alex,  “is  that  I’m  responsible — ”  he  hesitated, 
“but  the  clown  must  cure  himself.” 

His  father  was  still  silent. 

“I  want  to  be  good,”  Alex  said,  “with  or — ” 

“Yes,”  his  father  interrupted,  “I  can  see  God  working  in  you.” 

“No,”  said  Alex,  “I  don’t  want  that,  your  goodness  is  no  good  any 
more.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Alex,  I  know  what  you’re  trying  to  say.” 

“Wait,”  said  Alex,  “my  argument  is  quite  clear.  It’s  that  we  are  a 
gaggle  of  geese  but  when  we  take  flight  we  are  a  skein.  No,  that  is 
not  what  I  mean.” 

“We  will  read  together,”  his  father  said. 

“No,  not  the  books.  Perhaps  in  fifty  years,  they  will  prove  one  thing 
absolutely  true.  But  we  can’t  wait  around.  We  must  live  day  by  day 
and  help  each  other.  We  must  take  the  chance  that  the  peace  is  the  way 
if  there  is  to  be  any  meaning  at  all.  There  are  some  things  we  can’t 
run  away  from.  I  know  I’m  right  because  I  won’t  fear  death  even  if 
I  was  wrong.” 

“We  all  fear  death,”  his  father  said,  “but  God  will  help  us  through.” 

Alex  did  not  answer.  It  was  no  use.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  the 
same  with  Sharon.  She  would  only  look  up  at  him  and  smile.  But 
perhaps  he  could  offer  a  word  or  a  gesture  that  would  help  things  fall 
into  place  within  her,  for  one  passing  moment. 

He  would  be  giving  something  in  the  hope  that  the  small  blue  flame 
burning  deep  in  the  mind  would  flash  out  with  all  the  power  and 
grandeur  and  peace  that  is  powerful  enough  to  deny  the  human  joke. 
Perhaps  they  would  experience  that  clean,  deep-water  dive  that  occa- 
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sionally  occurs  when  two  people  are  facing  each  other  and  their  souls 
jump  out  and  shake  hands.  A  man  can  live  on  that  for  several  days. 
What  more  can  he  do? 

“I  have  seen  this  before,”  his  father  said,  “it  is  beautiful  to  see  the 
start  of  a  conversion.” 

“Yes,  Father,”  said  Alex. 

“I  go  to  bed  now,  a  happy  man.” 

“Yes,  Father.” 

Alex  watched  him  come  nearer.  He  felt  his  father’s  hands  grasp  his 
arms.  He  saw  that  the  whiskers  around  his  mouth  twitched  like  a 
mole’s.  The  wet  lips  came  closer  and  kissed  Alex  on  the  mouth  leaving 
a  taste  of  stale  butter.  He  hesitated  a  moment  looking  at  his  father. 

“Well,  I  guess  I  better  go,”  he  said,  “goodnight,  Father.” 

“Yes,  goodnight,  Son.” 

Alex  felt  the  grip  released  from  his  arms.  He  turned  away  from  his 
father  and  walked  toward  the  door.  The  kiss  remained  on  his  lips,  tast¬ 
ing  coppery  and  dead.  But  it  was  mostly  dead.  Alex  wanted  to  rub  the 
back  of  his  hand  across  his  mouth.  But  he  kept  his  arms  pressed  tightly 
against  his  sides  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 


